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opposition on the island stubborn and so far unyielding, 
will doubtless in the end reduce the Black Flags to sub- 
mission and take possession of all Formosa. But she 
will have done an unjust and an unworthy thing, and will 
have laid up for herself a harvest of trouble in the years 
to come, just as Germany did when she annexed Alsace- 
Lorraine. Formosa is more than six hundred miles south 
of the southern end of Japan, and can be reached only 
by sea. The inhabitants are Chinese, and the task of 
turning them into loyal Japanese subjects will be attended 
with the greatest difficulty, if it can ever be done. If 
Japan had been wise, she would never have undertaken a 
task at the same time so unjust and so precarious. But a 
nation flushed with victory and stained with the blood of 
its conquered enemies is seldom either just or wise. 



PALESTINE AS THE SOLUTION OF WAR. 

In an able and interesting article in the August North 
American Review, Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes argues 
that the restoration of Palestine to the Hebrew nation is 
the solution of the problem of peace. He asserts that 
three things are necessary before war, "insult to our in- 
telligence," " insult to Christianity" though it be, can be 
abolished. The first of these is the codification of inter- 
national law by the chief jurists of the world ; the second, 
the education of public opinion to appreciate the cost, the 
injustice and the horror of war ; and the third, the crea- 
tion of an international court of arbitration. 

The second of these things (we should call it the first) is 
already practically done. The majority of men in civil- 
ized lands are already convinced, theoretically, of the ex- 
pensiveness, the injustice and the shamefulness of war. 
The first step recommended by Dr. Mendes is likely soon 
to be taken. A beginning of the codification and reform 
of international law was begun by Mr. David Dudley 
Field in 1866. The association for this purpose created 
in 1873 has ever since existed, and though it has done 
nothing very remarkable, it has at least prepared the way 
to some extent for the new international law which is 
already rapidly growing up and preparing itself for codifi- 
cation in the near future. The Institute of International 
Law, which is of about the same age, has contributed 
something toward the same end. There is very general 
agreement among those who abominate war that Dr. 
Mendes's third suggestion, now a very old suggestion, 
should be carried out with all practicable haste and an in- 
ternational tribunal of arbitration created which shall be 
above suspicion, incapable of being biassed and backed 
up by at least the moral force of all the great powers. 
The demand for this tribunal is becoming so strong that 
its creation is only a matter of a little time. We do not 
see any reason, however, for believing that a tribunal 
composed wholly of learned Jews, sitting in Palestine 
made a neutral nation, as proposed by Dr. Mendes, would 



be any better suited to act as arbitrators in cases of in- 
ternational difficulty than one composed of leading jurists 
from several different countries. 

The erection of the Hebrew people restored to Palestine 
into a neutral nation, if it could possibly be done, might 
accomplish much of what Dr. Mendes suggests in the so- 
lution of the vexed Eastern question, in the quieting of 
jealousies between the Catholic, Protestant and Greek 
Churches, in the development of Eastern commerce 
through this eminently commercial race, and in other re- 
spects. But it might accomplish all this without supply- 
ing the best conditions for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of a great tribunal of arbitration for all the nations 
of the earth. 

If such a nation were set up and its neutrality guaran- 
teed, it would at once take its place in the family of 
nations, have its home government, its foreign legations 
and enter at once on the varied international relations im- 
plied in separate national existence. It would thus be in 
no better position to furnish all of the members of an im- 
partial international tribunal than any other small nation 
similarly situated. Switzerland and Belgium have both 
been neutralized and their neutrality guaranteed, and 
either of them could furnish as able a body of jurists for 
the proposed tribunal as could the restored Hebrew na- 
tion. It is difficult to see how there could be greater im- 
partiality secured in the one supposed case than in the 
others. 

Besides the question of impartiality there is another of 
even greater moment. No body of jurists from a single 
nation would be as capable of dealing with all the varied 
and delicate questions of international law which would 
arise as a body composed of men from different national- 
ities trained each not only in public law in general but in 
the particular aspects of it arising out of the life of his 
own nation. 

This is not the place to treat the question of the Tight- 
ness or even of the practicability of restoring the Hebrew 
people to Palestine. But granting that it could be done 
or ought to be done, it seems to us clear that a Hebrew 
court of arbitration, however learned and pious and im- 
partial it might be supposed to be, could never by any 
possibility be made to meet the high and varied require- 
ments of an international court, before which would come 
questions of law and of equity from all quarters of the 
globe. 

CHINA'S LOVE OF PEACE. 

Rev. Henry D. Porter, D.D., a missionary in China, 
in a recent letter to the American Board, makes some 
statements which place China in a much better light 
before the world than she has recently been supposed to 
stand in. During the whole of the eight months' war and 
ever since, there has been everywhere, almost, a parrotlike 
reviling of China and of everything Chinese which has done 
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little credit to the professedly Christian mind and senti- 
ment of this country. The American press and people, 
in their judgments of China and Japan, have, with some 
exceptions, been practically governed by the principle 
that might makes right. A reaction in sentiment has 
already set in and Japan is likely in the long run to be 
properly judged for her arrogance and greed as China 
has been for her peculiar national faults. Here is what 
Dr. Porter says of the Chinese viceroy's efforts to bring 
about a reasonable settlement of the troubles and of his 
attempt to secure the incorporation of international arbi- 
tration in the treaty of peace : 

" The East will never be again what it has been. 
However, it will always be better known and more fully 
appreciated because of the stirring events of the past 
year. We have recently received the full correspondence 
leading to the final result at Shimonoseki. I suppose 
that it will be read with different eyes by different minds. 
To us the terrible demand of the Japanese seemed in line 
with the unvarying arrogance with which they have treated 
all attempts at a reasonable settlement of the troubles 
from the first. The reasoned effort of the viceroy, Li 
Hung Chang, to secure honest and fair terms enhances 
our interest in him, especially under the conditions of 
personal peril through which he carried on his brilliant 
diplomatic correspondence. The most significant item 
in the correspondence was the effort to incorporate inter- 
national arbitration as a definite article of the new treaty. 
Whatever outsiders may say of the civilization of the 
Chinese, and I regret to observe that even the Japanese 
missionaries in their present state of chromatic enthusiasm 
delight as much in using the word barbarism, in referring 
to the Chinese, as they deprecate the word heathen in 
referring to the Japanese, it appears to us a noble step 
forward in diplomacy when an effort is made to secure 
the abrogation of war by definite treaties. Such an effort 
is along the line of all Chinese diplomacy. Arbitration 
comes as naturally to them in all local and personal cases 
as war and imperiousness seem to come to the Japanese. 
It was natural that the Japanese commissioners should 
reject such an article of universal comity." 

The revelation of this full correspondence must add 
much to the high estimation in which Li Hung Chang has 
all along been held as a highminded and intelligent 
diplomat and convince the fairminded that the heart of 
China is quite as fully up to the best spirit of our time as 
that of Japan. We wish the viceroy might have suc- 
ceeded in his purpose to get arbitration adopted in the 
new treaty. His effort to do so shows that he has 
grasped the essential principles of the new civilization 
which is fast taking the place of the old. Japan's refusal 
to adopt this means of settling any future difficulties 
between the two countries is greatly to her discredit and 
discounts heavily her loud professions of love of peace and 
fair dealing. We have no reason to doubt, however, that 
the Japanese emperor's professed attachment to peace, 
to which we have referred in a previous editorial, is sincere. 
The real leaders of the two nations seem to be much in 
advance of the people, in regard to this matter, and 
this is a hopeful sign for the future. The missionaries 



in both countries ought to be scrupulously careful, as we 
are sorry to say they have not all been, to avoid all 
"chromatic enthusiasm" for war. If they are affected 
in this way, they would do well to give a little closer 
attention to the teachings of the Book which they carry 
about with them and of the Spirit in whom they profess 
to " live and walk." 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



In view of the postponement of the Peace Congress for 
this year the peace societies have been invited to send 
delegates to the meeting of the Association for the Codi- 
fication and Reform of International Law which is to 
meet at Brussels from the 1st to the 4th of October. 
Lady delegates as well as gentlemen are invited to be 
present and take part in the discussion when duly 
appointed by peace societies. The conference will be 
presided over by the president, Sir Richard Webster, 
with Joseph G. Alexander as honorary general secretary. 
International arbitration will be the principal topic of 
discussion, but the secretary, Mr. Alexander, says " the 
council will be prepared to consider suggestions as to the 
insertion in the programme of other subjects bearing on 
international arbitration." 

Some of the delegates of the American Peace Society 
to the Peace Congress, which has been postponed, are in 
Europe and will doubtless attend this meeting at Brussels. 

The resolution of the French Parliament in favor of a 
permanent treaty of arbitration between that country and 
our own has met with a most cordial response on the 
part of nearly all the great daily and weekly papers of 
the United States. This foreshadows almost certainly 
the course which will be taken by our government when 
Congress meets next winter. The French papers have 
also for the most part expressed an evident sympathy 
with the action of their Deputies. The Eclair, in a long 
article, says that " the idea of reaching a point some day 
when conflicts between nations will be avoided by arbi- 
tration has within a few years made undeniable progress." 
The Temps, the most important of the Paris dailies, 
speaks thus : 

" The United States has made it a custom to have re- 
course to this method of adjusting international affairs, 
and it has benefited by so doing. There is no doubt that 
the proposals which our Government, at the request of 
the Chamber, will not fail to put forward will be received 
sympathetically by the United States, and will be ex- 
amined with the desire that they may be carried out. 
The success of the negotiations would have a consider- 
able moral effect. Such examples are contagious. And 
as to Great Britain, whatever rivalries may be between 
France and that country, is it not true that an arbitration 
treaty would be" much better than the chances of a war, 



